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ENGLISH HARBOR 1 

By Professor C. C. NUTTING 

STATE UNIVERSITY OF IOWA 

SOMETIMES one bores for water and finds oil. Thus a 
party of naturalists went to the Leeward Islands to study 
the fauna of coral reefs and happened upon a spot chuck full of 
romance and overflowing with historic and legendary asso- 
ciations. 

Few Americans know that there is an island within 250 
miles of American territory where a foreign power has spent 
something like $125,000,000, in erecting dockyard facilities and 
fortifications for a great naval base and quarters for a consid- 
erable army. Let no one be disturbed, however, when informed 
that it is all true ; for the foreign -power is Great Britain, bound 
to us now by a comradeship that is destined, please God, to en- 
dure ; and the great naval base is so far forgotten that there are 
imposing ruins of buildings whose very names and functions 
are unknown even to local officials. 




Fig. 1. View in St. John's Harbor, Antigua. 
1 Photographs by Maurice Ricker. 
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Pig. 2. Native fishing boat, Antigua. 



There are few more exciting chapters in the history of the 
New World than those dealing with the struggle, mainly be- 
tween Great Britain and France, for the group of islands 
stretching between Porto Rico on the northwest and Barbados 
on the southeast ; a struggle that at times engaged fleets of con- 
siderable size and involved the question of naval supremacy in 
the Western Hemisphere. 

So prolonged and bitter was this contest that Great Britain 
found it necessary to locate a base of operations in the Lesser 
Antilles. Good natural harbors are few and far between in 
these waters. The United States has one now at Charlotte Am- 
alia on the Island of St. Thomas, the French have one at Guade- 
loupe, the British have one at St. Lucia ; and that is about all 
that are at present available for modern shipping. 

But, for the purposes of the naval vessels of a century and a 
half ago, there was a harbor unsurpassed in natural and strate- 
gic advantages. John Bull, with his characteristic long-headed- 
ness, was quick to see the value of such a base and Captain 
Francis Cooper of H. M. S. Lynn and Captain Del Garno of H. 
M. S. South Sea Castle " share the credit for calling attention to 
the great advantages which would accrue from providing a suit- 
able place in the West Indies for careening and refitting ves- 
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sels, and from thus obviating the need of sending ships all the 
way to the North American Colonies for the purpose." 1 

The writer's acquaintance with this locality was purely acci- 
dental. All he had known of Antigua previous to the summer 
of 1917 was that it is a speck of an island in the Lesser Antilles. 
His first impression was conveyed by an officer of the Quebec 
Line to the effect that Antigua is "hotter'n Hell!," which is 
probably an exaggeration. 
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Fig. 3. The glaring white streets of St. John's. 

As director of a scientific expedition from the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, the author paid a hurried visit at the suggestion of 
Sir Francis Watts, Imperial Commissioner of Agriculture for 
the British West Indies, little thinking that he was destined to 
spend considerable time at a place of which Aspinall says : 

" In the entire chain of West Indian Islands there is no spot 
at once so romantic and so full of historic interest as English 
Harbour, which lies at the southeast corner of Antigua, the seat 
of government of the Leeward Islands." 

The only port available for large vessels is in the harbor of 
St. Johns, a commodious one in point of size; but so shallow 
that the anchorage is about three miles from town and pas- 

1 Algernon E. Aspinall, "West Indian Tales of Old." The writer is 
indebted to this work for most of the dates mentioned, although many of 
the historical facts and legends were learned from various residents on 
the island and from publications loaned by His Excellency, Governor T. A. 
V. Best, at that time acting governor of the Leeward Islands. 
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Fig. 5. Native hut, Antigua. 




Fig. 4. Riding donkeys which resemble slightly magnified jack-rabbits. 
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Fig. 6. We glide through a larger village. 



sengers are transferred to a wheezy steam launch that may, or 
may not, reach the landing without breaking down and drifting 
about in one of the furious tropical downpours of that region. 

The glaring white streets and houses of St. Johns impress 
one most painfully on landing; but the auto ride through the 
valleys and over the hills, on excellent roads and with novelty 
everywhere, atones for the initial discomfort. Our course trav- 
erses the central valley that in past times cut the island in two 
with a stretch of salt water where we now ride. The people, 
practically all black, are trudging along the road or riding 
donkeys which resemble slightly magnified jack rabbits. 

Later we enter a hilly, indeed almost mountainous, region 
where we glimpse delightful vistas of little side valleys with 
hamlets of grass-thatched huts snuggled under cocoanut palms 
with a goat or two and innumerable pickaninnies naked and 
unashamed. Now we glide through a larger village, such as 
Liberta, with the little white Wesleyan Church crowning a hill 
top, and then we pass a great thicket of thornless cacti, the kind 
used by Burbank in producing his famous strain which com- 
bines the succulent leaves of the prickly pear with the thorn- 
lessness of the Antiguan form. 

Here we pass a village pump with its group of women, re- 
minding one of Bible scenes, except that here kerosene cans are 
poised on the heads instead of the graceful water jars of the 
East; but the women here are just as graceful in their pose as 
their oriental sisters. 
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Mounting an unusually high hill we get from its summit a 
glimpse of the deep blue of Falmouth Harbor, encircled by 
almost mountainous peaks, reminding one of Swiss Lakes. 
Here, too, we see over the neck of the " Middle Ground " the 
yellow buildings of the dockyard at English Harbor, our des- 
tination. With honking horn we rush through the remnant of 
the village of English Harbor, over a mud-flat skirting a man- 
grove swamp and come to a stop before a solid wooden gate 
between massive stone pillars. Honking some more for the an- 
cient warder, who hobbles out, salutes and swings the gate on 
its creaking hinges, we enter the most historic spot in the West 
Indies. 

A gorgeous flamboyant tree shades the caretaker's house on 
the right as we glide between the " Capstan House " and naval 
barracks and bring up in front of the great stairway in front of 
the " officers' quarters/' our home for a month of strange and 
uncommonly interesting experiences. 

This building is the most modern of all and replaces a much 
older one destroyed by the great hurricane of August, 1848. 
The lower story is occupied by a series of huge tanks contain- 
ing rain-water, the only water for drinking and laundry pur- 
poses available at the dockyard. Above are the living rooms, 
which furnished space galore for our entire party of nineteen, 
besides a dining room and kitchen, and spacious verandas in 
front and rear, stone-flagged and deliciously cool from the con- 
stant trade-wind from off the open sea. 

On moonlight nights this big veranda was next door to 
Heaven, with hammock chairs, congenial friends, the glorious 




Fig. 7. A clump of thornless cacti. 
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Fig. 8. A village pump. 




Fig. 9. The Dockyard, English Harbor, in the distance*. 
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shield of the tropic moon creeping over Fort Barclay and re- 
flected in the still waters of the harbor, music from Stoner's 
mandolin, an evening pipe and the contentment that comes from 
a hard day's work in a naturalist's paradise. Such a combina- 
tion makes one realize the worth-whileness of being alive ! 

And yet this spot was regarded as simply a Hell-hole by the 
officers of His Majesty's Navy under the conditions existing in 
1756, when Captain Edward Thompson wrote : 



Fig. 10. A mangrove swamp. 

" With the strictest truth I may call this one of the most in- 
fernal places on the face of the Globe," and the great Nelson 
says: "English Harbour I hate the sight of!" and calls it a 
"vile hole." The ravages of yellow fever in those days were 
frightful ; the Stegomyia, a mosquito that now is known to be 
the carrier of this dreadful pest, being bred in countless swarms 
in the rain-water tanks and neighboring mangrove swamps. 
Whole crews of naval vessels were stricken and practically 
wiped out. 

The naval barracks, a brick structure 100 feet square, is still 
standing and served as our laboratory, though decrepit and 
leaky. The old "capstan house" contains a cherished relic of 
the present King George V., which was shown us very rever- 
ently by the caretaker as a special favor on the fourth of July. 
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Fig. 11. The gate to the Dockyard. 
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Fig. 12. The fbont op the Officer's Quarters, occupied by the 
Barbados-Antigua Expedition. 
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It is an inscription supposed to have been made by His Majesty, 
then on H. M. S. Canada on a brick wall and enclosed in a sort 
of cupboard. It reads: "A Merry Xmas and a Happy New 
Year 2 you all." We stood with uncovered head and were duly 
impressed. 

There are a number of other buildings in various states of 
dilapidation. One consists merely of rows of great stone and 
brick pillars capped with mortar domes ; but no one now knows 
for what purpose it was intended. 




Fig. 13. Naval Barracks, used as a laboratory by the expedition. 

Standing in the quiet and peaceful scene of the present, it is 
hard to imagine the place as it was — the bustle and clamor of 
the dockyard when, especialy during the hurricane season, con- 
siderable portions of the Royal Navy put in here to refit. 

The clang of hammer and clank of chain, the songs of sailors 
careening vessels and the picturesque oaths of brawling men re- 
echoed in the turmoil of strenuous activity. It was a time of 
hard drinking and strenuous profanity. The officers' quarters 
saw many a wild revel and the requisitions of that day reveal 
large orders of wines and liquors, and many a son of Briton's 
nobility gave himself up to unrestrained license. Theatricals 
and cock-fights, interspersed with drinking bouts, were popular 
forms of amusement when Prince William Henry visited the 
place in 1786 and seems to have been a general favorite both 
with Navy men and the aristocracy among the Colonials of the 
day. 
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A large anchor, attached to a massive block of cement, and 
probably used in careening vessels, marks the place of a tragedy 
that stirred up quite a commotion at the time. It is known as 
the Camelford anchor. Lord Camelford of H. M. S. Sloop-of 
War Favorite seems to have been one of the most reckless and 
fiery tempered of the young officers of that period. A question 
of seniority arose between him and Lieutenant Patterson and 
resulted in bitter enmity. A direct issue presented itself when 
the latter refused to obey a command of Camelford's, who 
promptly seized a pistol and shot him dead on the spot where 
the anchor now rests ! 




Fig. 14. The King's Inscription. 



From the accounts which come down to us this seems to have 
been a needless murder, and nearly resulted in a mutiny; but 
Camelford was acquitted by the court martial, only to die later 
in a duel in which he confessed himself to have been the ag- 
gressor. 

A sun-dial, set on a column of masonry and enclosed in an 
iron railing is still remarkably accurate as a timepiece and 
served us well during our stay. 

Looking west across the water from the officers' quarters a 
hilly promontory is crowned by Fort Barclay which mounted a 
formidable battery with numerous embrasures for guns, and a 
solid stone powder house with a roof of heavy masonry. This 
we decided to use for a refuge in case of a hurricane. Steps cut 
in the cliff led down to a little landing on the lee side of the 
promontory, while on the other side the breakers pounded in- 
cessantly. 
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Fig. 15. No one knows the purpose of this structure. 




Fig. 16. The " Camelford Anchor " marks the scene of a tragedy. 
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Fig. 17. The sun-dial is still a remarkably accurate time-piece. 



On another hill to the south of the dockyard the white walls 
of Clarence House peeped from its shelter among the trees. 
Originally intended as a residence for the Duke of Clarence, 
afterwards King William IV., and then as the Admiral's house, 
it is now occupied as a country house by the Governor of the 
Leeward Islands, His Excellency, Acting Governor Best, who 
was our most gracious host on several occasions. At certain 
times and under favorable conditions the ghost of Lord Nelson 
is said to appear at Clarence House ; but we looked for him in 
vain, particularly on moonlight nights. 

The great Admiral, by the way, detested English Harbor 
and called it unkind names. This may be due to the fact that 
he was violently in love at the time of his sojourn there with a 
charming young widow who lived on the Island of Nevis and 
afterwards became his wife. Like most sailor-men, Nelson was 
most ardent in his affections and doubtless chafed and was un- 
usually irritable on account of the enforced separation from the 
object of his affection. All of which leads us to doubt any in- 
clination to visit English Harbor even in ghostly guise. 
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A military road of easy gradient leads upward from Clar- 
ence House to Shirley Heights, often called "the Ridge." On 
either side of the road is an impenetrable jungle with ma<ny 
bristling cacti and other thorny plants, among which is the 
"wait-a-bit," exceedingly well named as its vicious recurved 
thorns grasp one's clothing with a tenacity which demands 
pause and elicits fervent profanity from the ungodly as one 
waits a bit to free himself from the entanglement which grows 
worse at every movement. 

Ruins are everywhere. Here an old gun emplacement and 
there an ancient dismounted cannon. Here a vault-like powder 
magazine and there & massive fragment of wall. The remains 
of a great hospital are now occupied by a few donkeys and 
goats,, and human squatters who come to beg in a mechanical 
and unenthusiastic manner of the very occasional stranger. 

Among the most impressive of these ruins is the old officers' 
quarters with a long colonnade in front, the imposing arches of 
which testify to the original massiveness of the building. At 
one time many thousand British troops were quartered on " the 
ridge." Crowning one of the summits is a great catch basin 
with large cisterns under them which still hold enough water, 
apparently, for several regiments. 

We strolled over most of this territory with Governor Best, 
who gave us much information regarding the ruins which sur- 
rounded us. 

At the end of the ridge, facing the windward coast, is a 
lonely cemetery in which stands a monument to His Majesty's 




Fig. 18. The powder magazine, Fort Barclay. 
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Fig. 19. Ruins of the Officer's Quarters on " the Ridge." 



men of the Leeward Islands who sleep their long sleep undis- 
turbed by human presence or activity, with the ever restless 
surges of that stormy coast for requiem. Most of these men 
had been victims of yellow fever which had decimated their 
ranks in the decade between 1850 and 1860. Some wanton has 
plastered over the inscriptions on three sides of this monument 
with hard cement, thus obliterating most of the record. 

Many individual graves are there, with stones toppling over 
and the inscriptions fast becoming obliterated. The 4th Royal 
Artillery lost many of its members here, and that organization 
has recently put the place in as good repair as possible, clearing 
the ground from the invasion of the jungle and straightening 
many of the grave stones. The thought uppermost in the mind 
of the writer in such places is the utter futility of it all ! We 
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strut upon the stage of life for such a pitifully short moment of 
time, and then our friends attempt to save us from oblivion by 
erecting monuments which soon topple over and the graven 
record of our short existence is wiped off by the hand of time, 
and strangers come and wonder who it was that rests in the 
eternal solitude of the place ! 

Below the point on which the cemetery rests is a great cliff 
of sandstone, carved by the pounding breakers into a series of 
gigantic pillars, known as the "Pillars of Hercules." This is 
one of the most picturesque of all the scenes about English Har- 
bor, and we often dodged the breakers while collecting on the 
rocky flats below this ocean-sculptured cliff. 

Standing near the monument and looking northward we find 
the whole panorama of the English Harbor region spread out 
as on a map. Far below is the dockyard and still beyond is 
Ordnance Bay with its fringe of mangrove swamp ; while to the 
north of the dockyard rises Monk's Hill, formerly very exten- 
sively fortified, on the top of which perches the signal station 
from which the passage of all vessels is reported. 

Returning to the dockyard towards sunset, we are in time to 
see the multitudes of bats streaming from the attic of Capstan 
House on their nightly foray against mosquitoes and other night- 
flying things. We believed that our immunity from malaria 
was largely due to the activity of these swarms of bats which 
reduced the numbers of the malarial mosquito to insignificant 
proportions. 




Fig. 20. A catch-basin with large cisterns underneath. 
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Fig. 21. His Excellency, Acting Governor T. A. V. Best of Antigua. 

After supper we sit on the veranda and dream of the past 
glories of the place, and particularly of the Great Admiral and 
his colleagues, the Olympian heroes of the Mistress of the Seas. 
We Yankees seem something of a misfit here. Nelson and his 
associates were, to say the least, not cordial in their attitude 
towards the United States shortly after the Revolutionary war ; 
and the feeling was reciprocated with enthusiasm. He " drew 
down on himself no little odium by the efforts he made to pre- 
vent smuggling between the new United States and the British 
Colonies," according to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 

If Nelson and his fellows do actually revisit the place in 
spirit, they must have been distinctly unhappy on July 4, 1918, 
when a party of American naturalists celebrated our national 
holiday at the old dockyard. 

Early in the morning of that day Governor Best called us up 
by telephone to express his cordial good wishes, saying that he 
remembered what the day means to us and hoping that it would 
be a happy one. Nothing could have more forcibly impressed 
us with the cordial relationship now happily existing between 
the great English-speaking nations. 

At our suggestion the historic flag of Clarence House was 
brought over and spread to the breeze beside the stars and 
stripes in front of the officers' quarters. After breakfast an 
imposing personage of colored extraction asked for an inter- 
view, and, bowing low, delivered himself as follows : " We un- 
derstand, perf essor, that this day is your Xmas ; and I desire, 
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with your permission, to bring my string band and give you 
pleasure." I explained that the day was a national and not a 
religious holiday with us, and accepted the proffered entertain- 
ment with thanks. 

Soon the music was heard in the direction of the dockyard 
gate ; and the band, led by Potter, marched around to the front 
of the quarters, countermarched, and took its place beneath the 
veranda on which we were assembled. The band consisted of 
six pieces in the hands of men and boys down to the age of a 
little fellow of eight or ten. There were a fiddle, two guitars, a 
mandolin, a triangle and a "pipe." This last was literally a 
two-inch gas pipe, bent at one end like an umbrella handle, into 
which a boy blew with distended cheeks and produced a series 
of deep grunts all in the same pitch and keeping excellent time. 
It seemed to function as a bass drum in the aggregation. 

At the sound of this inspiring music the servants gathered 
from all quarters and a dance was soon in full swing. Even 
the ponderous cook was grasped around a fraction of her gen- 
erous waist by Potter himself, and the shuffle of bare feet kept 
time with the booming of the pipe. They danced with much 
swaying of the body and little movement of the feet, their faces 
illuminated with an ecstasy of exalted emotion. Such, I im- 
agine, was the face of David, as he " danced before the Lord " ! 

This music kept up for several hours. In the afternoon we 
had speeches appropriate to the occasion. By all odds the best 




Fig. 22. The soldiers' monument on the Ridge. 
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Fig. 23. " Pillars of Hercules," entrance to English Harbor. 




Fig. 24. The Fourth of July dance at the Dockyard. 
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of these was an impromptu one by the Rev. Hal Shepherd of 
St. Paul Parish, who gave a snappy address, full of patriotism 
and good will. 

By a curious coincidence we were staying at Government 
House at St. Johns on July 20, when the Governor received and 
read to us a cablegram announcing the success of the American 
troops in the initial drive which developed into the victorious 
offensive that ended the Great War. That evening, after din- 
ner, we joined most cordially in toasts proposed by His Excel- 
lency to " The King," and " The President of the United States." 

And the memory of those two flags, side by side in that old 
British stronghold, as they were in the battle line in France, 
will remain with us longest of all the mental pictures of our visit 
to English Harbor. 



